Muslims and Church Councils; 
the Apology of Theodore Abu Qurrah 


Sidney H. Grifhth, Washington 


In the intellectually exciting days of the early Abbasid caliphate, when the 
Muslim mutakallitnun were in their heyday, the Christians of the Oriental 
Patriarchates came to face the most comprehensive religious critique of the 
basic doctrines of their faith which any Christians had faced since the days of 
Galen, Porphyry. Cclsus, lamblichus and the emperor Julian. In response to 
this challenge, Christian controversialists, conversant in Arabic, arose in the 
several churches of the east, and particularly among the Chalcedonians. For 
it was under the leadership of persons with connections in the monasteries of 
the Holy Land, Mar Sabas, Mar Chariton, and the monastery of the Mother 
of God at Sinai, the intellectual centers of the Melkitc communities, that 
Arabophone theologians of a considerable acumen and originality first came 
to the fore 1 . But there were Arabophone apologists in the other Christian 
denominations as well in early Abbasid times 2 , as the mention of the names 
of the Jacobite, Habib ibn Hidmah Ahu Ra’ilah (d. before 850), and of the 
Ncstorian 'Ammar a!-Basri (fl. c. 850) clearly shows 3 . As for the Melkites, the 
earliest original writer in Arabic whose name we know from this community 
was Theodore Abu Qurrah (c. 750-c. 825), and it is a work from his pen 
which will be the focus of the present essay. 


1 See S.H. Griffith. Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in the 
Ninth Century: the Example of the Summo Theologiae Arabica. By: 56 (1986), 117-138: idem. 
The Monks of Palestine and the Growth of Christian Literature in Arabic". The Muslim World 
78 (1988). 1-28 Sec also Samir Khalil Samir. "The Earliest Arab Apology for Christianity 
(c. 750)'. to appear in the forthcoming proceedings of the Mingana Symposium on Christian 
Arabic Texts'. 26-29 May, 1990, Sclly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. England. Samir's text is the 
Treatise on the Triune Nature of God', partially published by Margaret Dunlop Gibson, An 
Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Seven Catholic Epistles.... with a 1 realise On the 
Triune Nature of God(Siudia Sinaitica 7; London. 1899), 75 107. 

* See Sidney H. Griffith, "The Prophet Muhammad, his Scripture and his Message according 
to the Christian Apologies in Arabic and Syriac from the First Abbasid Century', in T Fahd 
(ed ), lx i vie du prophete Mahomet (Collcque de Strasbourg 1980: Paris, 198.3), 99-N< 

J See G. Graf, Die Schriften des Jacohiten Habib ibn litdma Ahu Ra ita (C'SC'O. vols. 130 and 
131; 1951); Michel Hayek. 'Ammar at-Basri. apologte el controverses (Beyrouth. 1977). Sec also 
S.H. Griffith, 'Habib ibn Hidmah Abu Ra'iiah, a Christian mutakaUim of the First Abbasid 
Century", Oriens Cftristianus. 64 (1980). 161-201; idem. ’’Ammar al-BasrFs Kttdb al-Burhan 
Christian Kalam in the First Abbasid Century*, Mus 96 (198.3). 145-181 
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Abu Qurrah was a monk of the monastery of Mar Sabas in Judea, and for 
a while he also served as the bishop of the Melkite community in Harran in 
Mesopotamian Syria 4 . But he is remembered most of all for his career as an 
itinerant controversialist in the Chalccdonian cause during the early Abbasid 
caliphate, from the time of al-Mahdl (775-785) to midway in the reign of al- 
Ma’mun (813-833) 5 . Surviving from his pen in more or less easily available 
modern editions arc theological essays in both Greek and Arabic* 5 . Like his 
intellectual master, and his predecessor as a monk of the monastery of Mar 
Sabas, St. John of Damascus (d.c. 74^), Theodore Abu Qurrah was faced 
with the formidable apologetic task of expounding Christian doctrine in an 
intellectual milieu dominated by Islam. Whereas St. John wrote in Greek, 
with an eye to the intellectuals of Constantinople'’; Abu Qurrah wrote in 


* For the biography of Theodore Abu Qurrah sec Ignacc Dick, 'Un coniinualcur arabc dc 
saint Jean Damascene. Theodore Abuqurra, eveque mclkilc dc Harran: la personne et son 
milieu'. Troche-Orient Chrtiien, 12 (1962), 209-223. 319-332: 13 (1963), 114-129; J. Nasrallah. 
Htsioire du mouvemeni litteratre dans l‘egUse melchite du V* au XX A siecle (vol 11, tome 2, 750- 
X's.; Louvain and Paris. 1987). 104-134 

See S.H. Griffith. The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abu Qurrah (c.A.D.750-c.820 ). a 
Methodological, Comparative Study m Christian Arabic Literature (Ph,D disscrtalion. The 
Catholic University of America. Washington, D.C.; Ann Arbor. Michigan: University Microfilms, 
1978). 

6 The published works of Abu Qurrah in Arabic arc: 1. Arendzen. Theodori Abu Kurra de 
Cuitu J mag in uni LibeUus e Codice Arabica nunc Primunt Editus Inline Versus illustratus (Bonn, 
18971; C. Bacha. Les oeuvres arabes de Theodore Aboucara Eveque d'Haran (Tripoli. Syria and 
Rome, 1904); G. Graf, Die arabtschen Schriften des Theodor Abu Qurra. Bischo/s von Harran ‘ca. 
740-820) (Forschungen zur christlich Literatur- und Dogmcngeschichte. Band X. Heft 3.*4; 
Paderborn. 1910): L Chcikho, Mimar li Tadurus AbT Qurrah ft Wugud al-lialiq wa d-DIn al- 
Qawim’. al-Machnq. 15 (1912). 757-774. 825-842: G. Graf. Des Theodor Abu Kurra Traktat uber 
den Schopfer und die wahre Religion (Beilrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Milielalters 
fTcxtc und Untersuchungen 14.1 j. Munster. 1913); I. Dick. ‘Deux cents inedits de Theodore 
Abuqurra'. MuS 72 (1959), 53-67: S.H Griffith, Some Unpublished Arabic Sayings Atribulcd to 
Theodore Abu Qurrah', Mus 92 (1979). 29-35; 1. Dick. Theodore Abuqurra. Traite de Texistence 
du Createur et de la vraie religion. introduction et iexte critique (Patrimoinc Arabc Chretien 3: 
Jounich and Rome. 1982): idem. Theodore Abuqurra, Traite du culie des icones: introduction et 
texie critique (Patrimoinc Arahe Chretien 10: Jounieh and Rome, 1986); George Hanna Khoury, 
Theodore Abu Qurrah (c. 750-820 }: Translation and Critical Analysis of his Treatise on the 
Existence of the Creator and on the True Religion (Ph D. dissertation, Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, Calif.: Ann Arbor. Michigan: University Microfilms, 1990). For Abu Qurrah's 
works preserved only in Greek, see PG 97. cols. 1461-1610 For the manuscripts of unpublished 
works attributed to Abu Qurrah. see Graf. GCAL, vol. II, 7-16 and J. Nasrallah, ‘Dialogue 
islamo-chrcticn a prcipos de publications reccntcs - . Revue des fetudes Islamtques. 46 (1978), 129- 
132. See also Nasrallah, Histoire du nwuvement litteratre. vol II. tome 2, 122-125. For additional 
Greek manuscripts of works by Abu Qurrah sec L.G. Wesierink, 'Marginalia by Arelhas in 
Moscow 1 Greek MS 231'. By: 42 (1972). 196-244, also published in the author's Texts and Studies 
in Neoplatonism and Byzantine Literature (Amsterdam, 1980). 295-343: Nasrallah, Histoire du 
mouvemeni liiteratre, vol. II. tome 2. 125-129. 

? See J Nasrallah. Saint Jean de Damns, son epaque. sa vie. son cruvre (Harissa. 1950); Daniel 
J. Sahas. John oj Damascus on Islam, the Heresy of the Ishmaelites" (Leiden, 1972). 
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Arabic, with an eye to the Muslim mutakallimm of Basrah, Kufa and 
Baghdad. 

The first generation of Christian thinkers living under Islamic rule, who 
took notice of the formidable religious challenge of the new creed, had 
responded to it either in an apocalyptic way, seeing in the advent of Arab 
hegemony the unfolding of a foretold stage in eschatological destiny 8 , or they 
countered the challenge with the beginnings of a new Christian apologetic 
response, with Islam as the foil against which the case for Christianity had to 
be made anew 9 . Both responses appeared for the first lime in the Syriac- 
speaking communities in the days of the caliphs'Abd al-Malik (685-707) and 
his son al-WalFd (705-715), who were the first Muslim rulers to take active 
steps to promote Islam at the expense of the previously established Christian 
churches 10 . These first Christian apologies were little more than catechetical 
style questions and answers, which provided immediate replies for churchmen 
caught in arguments about religion with Muslims. But they did broadly 
speaking lay down the topical outlines for the more developed Christian 


* See A. Abel, ‘L’apoealypse de Hnhira el hi nolion islamiquc dc Mahdi*. Annunire de I'lnsiiiut 
de Phdologic et d'ftistoire Or ien tales. 3 (1935), 1-12; F.J. Martinez. Eastern Christian Apoca/yplii 
in the Early Muslim Period Pseudo- Methodius and Pseudo-Athanasius (Ph D. dissertation. The 
Catholic University of America. Washington. D.C.. 1985); idem. “The Apocalyptic Genre m 
Syriac - the World of Pseudo-Methodius', in H.J.W. Dnjvers ei at (cds ). IV Symposium Syriacum 
1M4 (OCA 229. 1987). 337-352; H. Suermann. Die geschichls-theologisehe Reakiton auf die 
einfallenden Musltme in der edessenischen Apnkaiyptik des 7. Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt am Mam, 
1985); idem. "Der byzaniinischcn Endkaiser bei Pscudo-Melhodios', Oriens Christianas. 71 (1987). 
140-155; S P Brock. ‘North Mesopotamia in the Late Seventh Century; Book XV of John bar 
Pcnkayc's RiS Melle , Jerusalem Studies in Arahic and Islam. 9 (1987). 51-75; G.J. Reinink. 
’Pseudo-Methodius und die Legende vom rdmischcn Endkaiser'. in W Vcrbckc et at. (edsj. The 
Use and Abuse of Eschatology in the Middle Ages (Leuven. 1988), 82-111; F.J. Martinez, ‘The 
King of Rum and the King of Ethiopia in Medieval Apocalyptic Texts from Egypt', in 
W Godlewski (ed.). Coptic Studies. Acts of the Third International Congress of Coptic Studies 
(Warsaw. 1990), 247-259 See also H.J.W Drijvcrs. "Jews. Christians, and Muslims in Northern 
Syria in F.arly Islamic Times the Gospels of the Twelve Apostles and Related Sources', and 
G J. Rcinink. 'The Romance of Julian the Apostate as a Source for the 7 ,h Ccniury Syriac 
Apocalypses', to appear in Ihc published proceedings of La Syrie, de Byzance a /’Islam, eolloque 
international 11-15 septembre 1990, Lyon. Maison de i'Oricnt Medilerrancen 

* See F Nau. ‘Un eolloque dc patnarche Jean avee lemir dcs Agarccnsh Journal Asiatique, 
1l ,b series. 5 (1915), 225-279 A German version is available in H Suermann. ‘Oncntalische 
Christen und dcr Islam: christliche Texle aus der Zeil von 632-750'. Zeitschrift jut V/iwtomwvijf/i- 
schaft und Religionswissenschaft, 67 (1983). 122-128. Sec also Kh. Samir, *Qm cst I'interloculeur 
musulman du patnarche syricn Jean 111 (631-648)?' in H.J.W’ Drijvcrs et at (eds ). IV Symposium 
Syrtacum I9R4 (OCA 229; 1987). 387-400. See also Peter Jagcr. ‘Intended Edition of a 
Disputation between a Monk of the Monastery of Bel Hale arid One of the Taydyc'. in Dnjvers, 
IV Symposium Syriacum, 4411-402; H Suermann. ‘Bibliographic du dialogue islamo-chretien: 
unc controverse de Johannan de Litarb'. hlamochristiama. IS (1989), 169-174. 

18 See S.H Griffith, ‘Images, Islam and Christian Icons: a Moment in the Christian-Muslim 
Encounter in Early Islamic Times', forthcoming in the published proceedings of La Syrie. de 
Byzancc a L Islam. eolloque international 11-15 septembre 1990, Lyon. Maison dc I'Oricni 
Mcditerranccn 
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apologies in Syriac and Arabic which began to appear in the next genera¬ 
tion 11 . Meanwhile, in the Islamic communities in the same period, there were 
the beginnings of what would quickly become in the next decades a lively 
philosophico-lhcological set of debates 12 , which were never far removed from 
the influence, and sometimes even the participation of Christian thinkers, 
who were by the time of the early Abbasid caliphs, as we have already said, 
fully conversant in Arabic. 

Theodore Abu Qurrah and his contemporaries were faced with the task not 
only of countering the direct challenges of Muslims to the central doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the Trinity and the Incarnation, but they undertook the 
explanation of these doctrines within the newly Arabophone churches in an 
idiom in which the religious vocabulary was already determined by the 
Quran and by the burgeoning theology of the Muslims. In these circumstan¬ 
ces, one mighl expect a certain doctrinal development to take place in the 
transmission of the patristic heritage of the Christians to new generations, 
whose language would no longer be the Greek or the Syriac of the times of 
the fathers, but w'ould come to be viewed as its classic age. And one can in 
fact sec in the works of the Arabophone theologians of the eighth and ninth 
centuries onward new approaches to the reasoned presentation of the princi¬ 
pal articles of the faith which owe their inspiration to developments in Islamic 
religious thought. In this connection one might mention efforts to discuss the 
persons of the Trinity in terms of the current Islamic theories of the divine 
attributes 11 , or the defense of the freedom of human choice and the responsi¬ 
bility for good or evil actions in the same terms in which the Muslim 
muiakallimun addressed the problem of free will 14 . In one work Theodore 


11 Sec Griffith, The Prophet Muhammad, his Scripture and his Message*, and idem. ‘Disputes 
with Muslims in Syriac Christian Texts; from Patriarch John 111 (d. 648) to Bar Hcbracus 
(d. 1286)'. forthcoming in the proceedings of the 25" Wolfenbiitlder Symposion. 'Rcligions- 
gc.sprachc im Mittelailer,Religious Disputations in ihc Middle Ages*. II to 15 June. 1989. 

,J Sec S Pines. 'A Note on an Earlv Meaning of the term MuwkaUim'. Israel Oriental Studies. 
1 (1971). 224-240: J. Van Ess. 'Disputatious-praxis in der islamischen Thcologic. cine vorlaufige 
Ski/7c\ Revue des kiudes Islanuques, 44 (1976). 23-60; M.A. Cook. ‘The Origins of Kalam*. 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 43 (1980), 32-43; idem. Early Muslim 
Dogma (Cambridge. 1981); J Van E-SS, iheoiogie und Gesellschujt tnt 2. und i. Jahrhundert 
Hidschra , cine Geschichte des religidsen Denkens im friihen Islam (vol I; Berlin and New York. 
1991) 

,J See, e.g.. S.H Griffith, "The Concept of al-uqnum in 'Ammar al-Basri*s Apology for the 
Doctrine of the Trinity*, in Kh Samtr (cd.). Actes du premier congres international d'etudes arabes 
chreiiens (OCA 218; 1982). 169-191. See also Rachid Haddad, Im trimte divine chez les theologiens 
arabes (750-1050) (Paris. 1985). 

14 See, eg.. S.H. Griffith. ‘Krcc Will in Christian Kalam\ the Doctrine of Theodore Abu 
Qurrah*. Parole de l'Orient. 14 (1987). 79*107; idem, ‘Free Will in Christian Kaluni. Moshe bar 
Kcpha against the Teachings of the Muslims'. At us 100 (1987), 143-159; idem, ‘Free Will in 
Christian Raidin'. Chapter X V111 of Ihc Summa Thcologiac Arabica*. in R Schulz und M Gorg 
(cds.). Lingua Restituta Orient alts; Festgabe fur Julius Assfafg (Agyptcn und Alles Testament 20: 
W’icsbadcn. 1990). 129-134. 
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Abu Qurrah argues in behalf of Christianity as the one true religion in which 
alone God wants to be worshipped, by basing the structure of his argument 
largely on the prophctology of the Quran 1 *. 

The purpose of the present essay is to examine another work by Ahu 
Qurrah in which the reader can see that the pressure of an Islamic challenge 
lies behind the apologetic argument which the author puts forward as a 
reasoned defense of a Christian position. In this instance, however, Abu 
Qurrah does not borrow from the intellectual wealth of the Muslims. Rather, 
he reaches back a century or more into the patristic heritage of the Melkiie 
community for ideas to develop into an argument in defense of the leaching 
authority of church councils, which has as its linchpin a notion of the 
prerogative of the bishop of Rome which may appear at first sight to be 
nothing short of revisionist, until one views it from Abu Qurrah's particular 
apologetic perspective, dominated as it is by the challenge of Islam. 

Muslim intellectuals were well aware of the fact that all the Christian 
communities agreed that they accepted the authority of the Old Testament 
and the New Testament, but that the several denominations disagreed in their 
interpretations of the scriptures, and particularly in (he wording of the 
doctrinal formulae that expressed the faith of the distinct confessional 
communities. What is more. Muslim controversialists knew, as we shall see, 
that the doctrinal formulae over which the Christians argued among themselves 
were not to be found verbatim in the scriptures, but in the Melkite church at 
least were authored by solemn ecclesiastical assemblies which the Christians 
called councils. So the Muslims were not slow to argue that conciliar 
teachings were not truly the teachings of Jesus. And the Christians had to 
respond with a reasoned defense of the role of the councils in the life of the 
church, even when they were arguing with one another. For in Arabic. 
Muslim thinkers could and did read over their shoulders. 

Abu Qurrah took up the question of the ecumenical councils in an Arabic 
tract to which one might give the convenient title, ‘On the Law. the Gospel, 
and Orthodoxy', or ‘On Orthodoxy' for short. In it he argued that the 
doctrines of the first six ecumenical councils are the measure of orthodox 
Christian thought, answering to the claims of the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Gospel. This apologetic scheme was particularly well suited to the Islamic 
context, as we shall see, because of the Qur'an's acknowledgement of ihcse 
scriptures, at least in theory. 

The present study unfolds under three broad headings: the tract on 
orthodoxy and its arguments: Abii Qurrah’s theology of the councils; and 


1J See S.H. Griffith, 'Kaith and Reason in Christian Kalam Theodore Ahu Qurrah on 
Discerning the True Religion’, to appear in the forthcoming proceedings of the Mingana 
Symposium on Christian Arabic Texts’. 26-29 May, 1990. Selly Oak Colleges. Birmingham. 
England. 
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Abu Qurrah between Rome and Constantinople, the preoccupations of the 
church in (he Holy Land in early Islamic times. 

I 

Theodore Ahu Qurrah's Traci on Orthodoy 
A. The Text 

With the exception of a pamphlet on the veneration of the holy icons, 
which John Arendzen of the archdiocese of Westminster published in 1897 lfi , 
the Arabic works of Theodore Abu Qurrah first became available to modern 
readers in 1904, when Constantine Bacha, a priest of the monastery of the 
Holy Savior in Lebanon, published a selection of nine of them, drawn from 
an old manuscript he found in the monastery library. It was copied as 
recently as the year 1735. But it carries the copyist’s testimony that he in turn 
worked from a text written in the year 1051 by a monk named Agapius. who 
testified that his exemplar was a yet more ancient manuscript written at Mar 
Sabas monastery in Judea 11 . Given the present stale of our knowledge of 
scribal activity at Mar Sabas and Mar Chariton in the second half of the 
ninth century 18 , one might therefore be fairly confident that the text of Abu 
Qurrah's Arabic treatises docs indeed have a pedigree reaching back as far as 
the ninth century at Mar Sabas, the very monastic community of which he 
was once a member. 

Of the nine Arabic works by Abu Qurrah which he edited in 1904. 
Constantine Bacha had recognized straightaway that one of them. On 
Orthodoxy*, was of uncommon interest. In 1903 he published it serially in an 
Arab Christian periodical 10 , and in 1905 he rc-published the Arabic text of 
this essay separately, together with a French translation 20 . By 1910 a 
German translation by Georg Graf had appeared 21 , and in the same year 


*■ Arendzcn, Theadori Ahu Kurra dc Cuhu fmaginum /.the Hus. Sec also S.H. Griffith. 
’Theodore Abu Qurrah's Arahic Traci on (he Christian Praclicc of Venerating Images'. Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 105 (1985), 53-73. 

11 Bacha, Les auvres arahes , 5-6 Mow the text is known to survive in ill least three 
manuscripts. Sec Nasrallah. Hisiairc du mouvement liueraire. 120. 

“ See Sidney H. Griffith, ’Stephen of Ramlah and the Christian Kcrygmj in Arabic in Ninth- 
Century Palestine', JEH 36 (1985). 23-45; 'Anthony David of Baghdad, Scrihe and Monk of Mar 
Sabas; Arabic in the Monasteries of Palestine'. 58 (1989), 7-19. 

14 C. Bacha, 'Treatise on the Truth of the Christian Religion |Arahic)', al-Machnq, 6(1903). 
633-643. 693-702. 800-809 

10 C Bacha. On trade des truvres arahes de Theodore Ahau-Kurra (Tripoli dc Sync and Rome. 
1905) The Arabic text of ‘On Orthodoxy' also appears in 1.. Cheikho (ed ), Scire trades 
thtotogiqucx d‘auteurs arahes chretiens (Beirut. 1906), 56-87; idem, yingi trades theologiqurs 
d'auteurs arahes chretiens (Beirut. 1920). 75-107. 

14 Georg Graf. Die arahischen Schrifien dcs Theodor Ahu Qurra (Paderbom, 1910). 88-128 
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C.A. Kneller. S.J. published the firsi scholarly study ol' the essay’s very 
interesting conciliar theology, calling attention to the special role it assigns to 
the bishop of Rome in confirming the faith of his brother bishops in 
council 12 . No new discussion of Abu Qurrah’s essay ‘On Orthodoxy’ appeared 
until the 1970’s, when Hermann Josef Sieben analyzed it in the course of his 
magisterial investigation of the principal sources of the idea of a council in 
the ancient church 23 . And Sieben's analysis has until now remained the only 
recent scholarly study of the work. Both Kneller and Sieben. as will appear 
below, seem to have missed some of the tract's more telling points, since they 
ignored the background of the claims of Muslim scholars that would have 
been ever present to Abu Qurrah’s mind, and that in fact helped form his 
thought. 

From a strictly European point of view, it may well be true, as Sieben 
wrote, that Theodore Abii Qurrah ‘did not belong to the main stream of 
ecclesiastical development’ 24 . But Sieben makes this observation strictly from 
the perspective of the history of the development of the conciliar theology of 
the patriarchate of Rome. From a broader historical perspective, one should 
not discount the independent value of Abu Qurrah's theology of the councils 
of orthodoxy, formulated as it was in the aftermath of the Monothelite 
controversy, within the Jerusalem patriarchate and under the watchful eyes of 
Muslim polemicists. Nevertheless, there is a point of view from which 
Sieben’s observation may be considered to contribute an appropriate caution. 
For it is quite clear that with the publication of the French translation of the 
essay ‘On Orthodoxy’, Constantine Bacha himself had a polemical purpose in 
mind. He wrote, 

Wc arc publishing this treatise with a French translation to give an exact idea of it. 
and to establish the Christian tradition in the Orient in the ninth century on the 
primacy of St. Peter. W'c will also show that the Mclkitcs of this era in no way 
participated in (he schismatical ideas of Photius of Constantinople 2 ’. 

It is evident from 1 his brief quotation alone that Bacha was intent on 
assimilating Abu Qurrah’s ideas of Petrine primacy directly to those in vogue 
in Rome when the spirit of Vatican I was still fresh. The same may be said of 
Kneller’s use of such terms as ‘pope' and ‘papacy’ in his brief discussion of 
Abu Qurrah's tract. These terms, which appear nowhere in the essay ‘On 
Orthodoxy’, evoke a sense of the Petrine ministry that could scarcely have 


C.A Kneller. Theodor Abucara iiber Papsium und Kon/ilicn', ZKTh 34 (1910), 419-^27. 

21 Hermann Josef Sieben. Die Konzilxidee der alien Ktrche (Konzilicngeschichic, cd. W Brand- 
nniller. Paderhnrn, 1979). 171-191. The analysis of Ahu Qurrah's essay first appeared as an 
article, 'Zur Entwicklung der Konzilsidee, auhier Fcil: Theodore Ahu Quria (+ 820,’825) uber 
'unfchlbare” Kon/ilicn'. Theologie und Philosophic. 49 (1974). 489-509. 

1A Sieben, Konzilsidee, 171. 

35 Bacha, Vn lraile dfs <r\ lives a rubes, 11 
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occured to the author. Moreover, in Bacha’s instance, there was the added 
dimension of an apologetic interest in the claims of the Uniate Melkilc, or 
Greek Catholic community to contribute a certain hias to his remarks 2 *. 

Neither Greek Catholic, nor Roman Catholic, nor later Byzantine theological 
ideas should be read back into Abu Qurrah’s words. Rather, as wc shall see 
below, the theological construction which he puls upon the history of the 
councils of orthodoxy fits squarely within the framework of his apology for 
ihe Chalcedonian faith, against the objections of Jacobites and Nestorians. 
within the world of Islam. 

The ever-present background to Theodore Ahu Qurrah's ecclcsiology is the 
Islamic milieu within which he elaborated his views. The very structure of the 
essay 'On Orthodoxy", as we shall sec, is dictated by the kerygmatic posture 
of Islam. The essay is in every line a response to the call to Islam as well as an 
answer to Christian adversaries; it provides an Arabophonc Christian's 
apology for his beliefs, in the face of what one Muslim controversialist of the 
ninth century called the ‘silencing questions’ to be put to Christians 22 . These 
questions were designed to put Christians into a dilemma of contradiction. 
The questions confronted scriptural affirmations about Jesus and about God 
on the one side, with affirmations of the creed of Nicea on the other side. The 
intcnlion was to show the church's doctrines contradicting the Bible. Clearly, 
for his own sense of composure in the face of such Islamic polemic, the 
Christian was required to come up with a defense of the role of councils in 
the church. The essay ’On Orthodoxy' was Abu Qurrah's answer to such 
pressing questions. Moreover, in addition to the Muslims, there were in Abu 
Qurrah’s work, the Christian adversaries loo, particularly the Nestorians and 
the Jacobites. These were the denominations within the Syriac and Arabic¬ 
speaking communities who. along with the Monothelites, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the councils of Orthodoxy. In the world of Islam, the confrontation of 
these denominations with one another look on a special poignancy, as they 
struggled with one another for the favor of the Muslims, hoth in the civil 
arena, and in the effort to commend their own beliefs to the Muslims as the 
true Christianity. Gone from all their minds were concerns for the churches 
outside of the caliphate. 


-* For an account of Ihe historical circumstances see Robert M. Haddad. Syrian Christians in 
Muslim Society: an Interpretation (Piinccton. 1970). 

J ‘ This was the parlance of one'All ibn Rabban al-Tabari, a former Kesloiian Christian, who 
converted to Islam after his seventieth birthday, somewhere between A.D. 838 and 848 He 
occupied his old age in writing pamphlets designed to disturb the consciences of his former 
confreres, as he said himself, and to attract them to the profession of Islam Sec A. Khalite and 
W Kutsch. 'Ar-radd 'ala n-Nasara de 'All at-Tahari", Melanges dc I'Universite Saint Joseph. 36 
<1959). I 15-148 
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B. The Topics 

The full title of Abu Qurrah's essay ‘On Orthodoxy’, as it appears in the 
manuscript from which it was edited is as follows: 

A treatise on ihc confirmation of the holy law of Moses, and of the prophets who 
prophesied about the Messiah, and of (he undefiled Gospel which the disciples of the 
Messiah, born of the virgin Mary, transmitted to the nations; and the confirmation of 
the orthodoxy which people ascribe to the Chalccdonians. and the nullification of 
every denomination (nullah) which Christians embrace except this denomination 2 ". 

While this descriptive title for the traci probably does not come from the 
pen of Abu Qurrah. it is a fair indication of its contents. One immediately 
observes that there arc two principal parts to the work. The first part justifies 
the Christian Bible: the Law. the Prophets, the Gospel: the second part 
justifies Chalcedonian orthodoxy, as presented in the teachings of the first six 
ecumenical councils. Both of these topics were issues in the apologetics of 
orthodox Christians, as they strove to respond to the challenges which 
Muslims customarily posed for them. Since it will be the concern of the next 
section of the present study to review Abu Qurrah’s conciliar theology, here 
one may be content briefly to summarize the main arguments of the two 
sections of the essay ‘On Orthodoxy'. 

1. The Christian Bible 

A major Muslim objection to Christian faith was the contention that the 
Scriptures which the Christians cited in support of their doctrines were not 
the original Torah or Gospel that God communicated to Moses and Jesus 
respectively. Rather, the Muslim polemicists contended that hoth the Torah 
and the Gospel as they were in the hands of the Christians were distorted, 
both in text and in interpretation 20 . As for the epistles of St. Paul. Muslims 
charged that they simply had no standing as scripture at all. Rather. Paul was 
himself, in the Islamic view, one of the people most responsible for the 
distortion of Jesus’ message 30 . Furthermore, il was an Islamic contention 
that Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and Ihe other prophets, while I hey were not 
in every way on an equal footing, they were nevertheless equally human 
creatures of God, who were but messengers sent by God to their respective 


Hacha, fjn twite dex truvrex arahex. 7. 

a ® On this subject see I. Gcldzjhcr, ‘Obcr muhammcdanischc Polcmik gegen Ahl al-Kitnb’. 
Zeitxchrifl der deuischcn momentundue he Gcsellschafl. 32 (1878). 341-387. I. Di Mattco, 'll lallrif 
oil allerazjonc della sccondn i Musulnuni', Bessarione. 38 (1922). 64-111. 223-260: W. Montgo¬ 
mery Wan. 'The Early Development of ihe Muslim Altitude lo ihc Bible', (jiaxfiaw University 
Oriental Society Transactions. 16 (1955-1956), 50-62; J.-M Gaudeul cl R Caspar, ‘Texlcs dc la 
tradition musulmane conoernant Ic tahrif (falsification) dcs ecrilurcs'. Islamochnstuinu. 6 (1980). 
61-104. 

i0 See the remarks of 'AIT ibn Rabhan at-Tahan in Khalife and Kulsch, Ar-Radd ala-n- 
Nasara'. M5-I48 
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communities, with a scripture in hand, to call people to repentance, faith, and 
submission to God. Muhammad, as the Qur'an put it. is 'the seal of the 
prophets' ( al-Ahzab . XXXIII :40) J1 . While Jesus, in the Qur 'an and in the 
view of the Muslims, is 'the Messiah, the son of Mary, the messenger of God, 
His word that God put into Mary, and a spirit from Him' ( an-Nisa. IV: 171). 
As such, the Qur'an also says. ‘Jesus is like Adam with God, His creation is 
from dust’ (Al ’Imran. 111:59). Consequently, the Qur'an exhorts Muslims: 

Say. wc believe in God and in what has been brought down to us. and what has been 
brought down to Abraham. Ishmael, Isaac. Jacob, and the tribes, and in what Moses, 
Jesus, and the prophets were brought from ihcir Lord, and we make no distinction 
between any of ihcm (.4/ Imran. I1I;K4) 3J . 

Here is not the place to explore in detail the Islamic view of the Gospel, or 
the standing of Jesus in what one might call the Christology of the Qur'an. It 
is sufficiently clear in the quotations from the Quran given above that a 
Christian apologist in Abu Qurrah’s day had to defend a different view of the 
Torah, the Prophets and the Gospel than the one held by Muslims, and that 
contrary to the Quran, the Christian apologist had to commend a belief in 
Jesus as a unique messenger of God, indeed the son of God. and God 
himself. This was the burden of the first part of Abu Qurrah’s essay ‘On 
Orthodoxy’. Elsewhere he had set the tone for his argument with the 
following statement, in which one may clearly sec that in his view the Bible is 
the unquestioned basis of Christian faith. He wrote: 

Christianity is simply faith in the Gospel and its appendices, and in the law of Moses 
and the hooks of the prophets in between. Every intelligent person must believe in 
what these books wc have mentioned say. and acknowledge its truth and act on it, 
whether his own understanding attains it or not ,J . 

In this statement one may quickly recognize Abu Qurrah’s claim for the 
integrity of the Christian Bible. It consists of the Gospel according to the four 
evangelists, followed by the other New Testament books. Acts to Revelations, 
along with the Torah, and all the books from Joshua to Malachi. which come 
in between the Torah and the Gospel in the Septuugint. In the Islamic 
context, this canonical insistence was of fundamental importance. But equally 
important for the purposes of the essay ’On Orthodoxy is the quotation’s 


Jl On the cslimaiion of Muhammad in ihc Islamic community, see now A. Schimmcl, And 
Muhammad is His Messenger (Chapel Hill. N C.. 1985). On the phrase 'seal of the prophets*, 
generally taken to mean the last of ihe prophets, sec now the interesting study hy G O Slroumsa. 
"'Seal of ihe Prophets", the Nature of a Manichaean Meiaphor'. Jerusalem Studies in Arahie and 
Islam. 7 (1986). 61-74. 

11 On the estimation of Jesus in ihe Islamic community, sec most recently R. Arnaldez. Jesus, 
fils de Marie, praphdte de llslam (Paris. 1980): K. Crugg, Jesus and ihe Muslim, an Exploration 
(London. 1985). 

JJ Bacha, Ijes oeuvres arahes. 27. 
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final insistence that the Christian must acknowledge what the Bible affirms, 
‘whether his own understanding attains it or not'. For, a principal apologetic 
concern in Abu Qurrah’s Arabic works was to argue that ‘Orthodox* Tor 
Chalcedonian Christianity alone among the several denominations opened a 
path for all people of good will to follow with confidence, the intellectually 
dull, the mediocre, and the worldly wise altogether 34 . 

As for the Christian Bible, and its proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah, 
the son of God, and God himself, Abu Qurrah argues in the first part of the 
essay ‘On Orthodoxy* that such a claim is irrefutably affirmed by the 
testimony of the Gospel, supported not only by Jesus’ confirmation of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, but by the evidentiary miracles performed 
by Jesus in his own name, and by the apostles after him in Jesus 1 name. The 
fact that 5/6 of the people of the world, to quote Abu Qurrah’s estimate 35 , 
accepted the preaching of the apostles as confirmed by the miracles they 
worked in Jesus' name, for him constitutes proof of the historicity of the 
miracles themselves. Consequently, for Abu Qurrah. Jesus Christ as proclaimed 
in the Gospel is the only credible focus for human faith. He wrote: 

The Gentiles only accepted Christ because of the miracles mentioned in the Gospel 
and the books of the disciples. This compels your mind to believe in and to 
acknowledge ihcsc miracles, as if you had seen them and witnessed them yourself. 
These miracles are sufficient to show that Christ is God and the son of God as he said 
of himself. Christ and the disciples bear witness to Moses and ail of the prophets, that 
they arc prophets, and they confirm them. By reason of the witness of Christ and his 
disciples. Moses and the prophets are confirmed today, in the judgment of any 
intelligent person, as emissaries sent by God {mursalin min A Hah) 1 * 

Here in a nutshell is the argument of the first part of the essay ‘On 
Orthodoxy'. The ’Gospel and the books of the disciples’ are the New 
Testament. The record of the miracles recorded here justifies faith in Jesus 
Christ. The acceptance of faith in Jesus Christ by so many unlikely people in 
the world, in turn confirms the veracity of the NT record. And, finally, il is 
the NT that confirms Moses and the prophets of the OT. and not vice versa. 
This is the apologetic stance that Abu Qurrah supported, in the face of the 
challenge of the call to Islam 31 . 


M See, c.B . Bacha, Vn rraite de.s auvres arabes, 17. and passim in the Arabic works In Greek. 
Abu Qurrah spukc of furnishing arguments suitable to the requirements of morai , nwsoi. and 
sophoi altogether. See his Greek opusculum XXI, PG 97. cols. I54S-1552. 

‘ ‘ Bacha. t'n iraiie des rruvrtrs arabes. M 

3 * Ihid Noleworihy is the Iasi phrase in the quotation mursalin mm Allah. This term for 
‘emissancs {mursalin)' occurs some 24 times in the Quran in ihe sense the word has here. There 
can be no doubt that Ahii Qurrah'* argument has the Qur an s "prophetology" in the background 
In addition to this appeal to miracles as (he best proof of the veracity of Christianity, an 
argument that Abu Qurrah shared with other Christian apologists, our author in another tract 
also composed an ingenious apologetic argument from reason, the analysis of which cannot 
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2. Chalcedonian Orthodoxy 

Even the Muslims noticed that while the members of the Christian commu¬ 
nity agreed that Jesus Christ was the son of God. and that this was the 
unequivocal teaching of what the Muslims regarded as the “distorted* Chris¬ 
tian Bible. Christians themselves were nevertheless divided into opposing 
sects over how the confession of Jesus' divinity might he stated in non- 
Biblical terms 38 . For Theodore Abu Qurrah it was a question of how to state 
the meaning of commonly accepted Biblical texts. He argued that since the 
words of the Bible were the Holy Spirit's words, so were their true meanings 
what the Holy Spirit meant to communicate to the church, The task of 
discerning the true meaning of the Holy Spirit's words in the scriptures, 
according to Abu Qurrah. belonged to the church alone, gathered in council, 
on the model inspired in the Scriptures by the Holy Spirit himself. It is the 
burden of the essay 'On Orthodoxy' to defend this position against the 
objections from the Muslims on the one hand, and on the other hand against 
positions adopted hy rival Christian groups whom Abu Qurrah calls: 

Ncstorians, Jacobites, Julianists. Maroniles. and other heresies that claim Christianity 
for themselves. For each one of those whom we have mentioned thinks lhal our 
endeavor to give Christianity a firm basis belongs to him alone, since he maintains 
that he is the true Christian 34 

Since the review of Abu Qurrah's conciliar theory will occupy the next 
section of this study, suffice it to say here that he contends that the six 
councils of orthodoxy all correspond to the pattern set out in the scriptures 


detain us here See S.H. Griffith, ‘Comparative Religion in the Apologetics of the First Christian 
Arabic Theologians’, Proceedings of the PMR Conference. 4 (1979), 63-87; idem, 'faith and 
Reason in Christian Kaidm'. see n. 15 above. 

See. e g., the account of the Jacobites. Nestorians. and Mclkilcs left by the MuTazilitc al- 
Warraq (d. A.D 861), in A. Abel. Abu ha Muhammad h. Huron al-Warruq; It livre pour la 
refutation dcs iron sectes chtetiennes. ic.xtc arabe tradutl et presente (Mimco ed.: Bruxelles, 1949); 
or an-Nashi‘al-Akbar's (d. A.D. 905) account of the Christians in his aFKitah at-Aswat. in J. Van 
Ess, FrQhe mu'tazditische Haresiographie; mei Werke des Nasi' al-Akbar (Beirut, 1971), 76-87 
(Arabic) 65-91 (German). 

* Bacha. Vn iraile dcs oeuvres arabes, 16-17. The inclusion of the name of the Maroniles here 
reflects what C, Bacha found in the manuscript he copied In his edition of the text lie replaced 
‘Maroniles' with 'Monothe!iies\ always in parentheses, because, as he says, 'nous n'avons pas 
voulu bksscr les sentiments dc nos frercs qui amieni faire caiholiqucs leurs ancctrcs des sieclcs 
passes' Ibid. 12 Ahu Qurrah also named the Maroniles as adversaries in Christology in the creed 
he composed in Arabic. See Dick. ‘Deux cents inedits'. S8. On the Maroniles. Monothclitism and 
Orthodoxy, see now S P Rrock, 'A Syriac fragment on the Sixth Council'. Oriens Christianas, 57 
(1973). 63-71; "An Early Synac Life of Maximus the Confessor’. AnHnll 91 (1973). 299-346; ‘A 
Monothelele Flonlegium in Syriac", in C Laga. J.A. Muntliz, L Van Rompay (cds.), After 
Chalcedon Studies in theology and Church History (Leuven, 1985). 35-45; ‘Two Sets of 
Monothelele Questions to the Maximianisls', Onenialia iMvaniensia Periodica. 17 (1986). 119- 
140; Jean Gribomont, Documents sur les ongines de 1‘cglisc maronttc'. Parole dc 1‘Orieni, 5 
(1974). 95-132. 
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(Acts 15.1-21) for resolving the major doctrinal questions that may arise in 
church life, and that consequently the voice of these councils must he 
considered to be the voice of the Holy Spirit. 

Before turning to a review of Abu Qurrah’s conciliar theology, however, 
one should briefly take further notice of the two sets of circumstances, within 
which he discussed the topics he addressed, and which formed (he back¬ 
ground against which he elaborated his distinctive views. They arc: Muslim 
objections to any religious adherence to the (cachings of the church councils 
on the part of Christians; and Abu Qurrah’s own theological milieu, prior in 
time, and a world away from the environment in which the Synodicon of 
Orthodoxy later appeared in the year 843. 

a. Muslims and Church Councils 

The classic statement of the Islamic polemic against church councils as 
agents for the corruption and distortion of what Jesus taught and preached is 
available in the work of the great sysicmatizcr of Mu'lazilite thought, the 
qadi Abd al-Cabbar al-HamdhanT (d. 1025). Although 'Abd al-Gabhar lived 
two hundred years after the time of Theodore Abu Qurrah. since his purpose 
was to purvey the traditional teaching of his own school of thought in Islam, 
one may be confidcni that, as in other issues, so in this one he faithfully 
reflects the thinking of his forbears as far back as the first Abbasid century. 
As for the polemic against (he Christians, one finds it both in the author's 
voluminous summary of Mu'lazilite thought, al-Mughni* 0 . and in his extend¬ 
ed justification of Muhammad’s claims to prophecy, a book called. Tathhlt 
dala'il an-nubRwah * 1 . It is in his latter work in particular that'Abd al-Ciahbur 
designates the church councils as the agents responsible for what he regarded 
as the distortion of Jesus’ teaching, as Christians customarily presented it. 

According to 'Abd al-6abbar, the church councils played a major role in 
Romanizing the religion of Jesus. He maintained that ihis process began 
already with the council of the apostles described in the Acts of the Apostles 
(chap. XV). where Jesus’ followers abandoned the way {tis-sutmah) of the 
Torah that Jesus had followed, and introduced the ways of the Gentiles 42 . 
Further, 'Abd al-Gabbar claimed that it was only at the council of Nicea, with 
the 318 fathers called together by Constantine, that Christians taught the 
divinity of Christ, 300 years after his time on earth 4 -*. Thereafter, according 


40 See Guy Monncil. ‘Lcs doctrines dcs Chretiens dans 1c “Vloghni" de 'Abd al-Jabbur, 
Melanges de ilnstitui Domintcain deludes Or ten fates. 16 (1983). 9-30. 

41 'Abd al-Oabbar ibn Ahmad, Taihbit data it an-nubuwah (ed. 'Abd al-Karim ‘Ulhman. 2 
vak; Beirut. 1966-1969]. For English translations and a discussion of those sections of this work 
pertinent to the present topic see S.M Stern. ‘Quotations from Apocryphal Gospels in 'Abd al- 
Jabbar’. JThSi 18 (1967), 34-57; ‘‘Abd al-Jabbars Account of How Christ’s Religion was 
Falsified by the Adoption of Roman Customs', JThSi 19(1968). 128-185. 

43 'Abd al-ftabbar. Talhhil. vol 1. p 150. 

43 /hid., 93. 94 163 
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lo 'Abd al-Gabbar, Constantine's sons not only enforced ihe Nicene leaching, 
but whenever one of them wanted to establish a new usage, he simply 
summoned a council 44 . 

Here one obtains a fair statement of the Islamic charge that the church 
councils were responsible for the distortion of what Jesus preached. One 
should notice the elements in the account thal also appear in Abu Qurrah‘s 
defense of the council as an ecclesiastical institution by which the Holy Spirit 
speaks to the church. 'Abd al-Gabbar designates the council of the apostles in 
Jerusalem as a first step in the perversion of Jesus' religion: Abu Qurrah 
presenis this council as an institution prefigured in the assembly of the elders 
of Israel (Deut. 1.9-18). and he argues that the council of Jerusalem was in 
turn the scriptural model for resolving doctrinal difficulties in the postapostolic 
church. 'Abd al-Cabbar saw the council of Nicca as a decisive step in the 
propagation of what he and all Muslims saw as the fundamental Christian 
error, namely the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus; Abu Qurrah saw this 
conciliar teaching as the basic statement of the manifest meaning of the 
Bible’s words about Jesus, that would be vigorously defended in the subse¬ 
quent councils. 'Abd al-Gabbiir scored the role of the By/antinc emperor in 
church councils; Abu Qurrah was at pains to claim, as we shall sec, that the 
councils were convened at the behest of the bishop of Rome, aided but not 
controlled by the Christian emperor. 

Other Melkite writers in ninth century Syria.Palestine were similarly 
concerned to laud the efforts of the emperors in regard to the councils, while 
making the point that these assemblies of bishops were really doing the work 
of the Holy Spirit. So Abu Qurrah was not alone among the Christian Arab 
writers in the attempt to deflect the Islamic charge that the councils were in 
essence instances of interference on the part of the Roman emperors in the 
affairs of the church, to the effect that Jesus' own teaching and preaching 
were hoplessly distorted. For example, the now anonymous writer of a long 
orthodox sumnta theologian arabica from the mid ninth century had the 
following to say on this ihcmc: 

God came to the aid of Ihe believers, and helped them by means of the good king 
Constantine, and the three hundred and eighteen bishops who, in conformity with the 
Holy Spirit, were gathered together in the city of Nicaca. ... Then one hundred and 
fifty bishops were gathered together in conformity with the Spirit in Constantinople in 
the lime of king Theodosius 45 . 

44 /hid.. 164 

41 British Library Or. MS 4950, f. 4r. For an introduction to this important, but still 
unpublished work of Orthodox theology, see Kh. Samir. ’Date de composition dc la “somme dcs 
aspects de la foi" OCP 51 (1985). 352-387; ’La ‘ somme des aspects de la foi". oeuvre d'Abu 
Qurrah?* tn Kh Samir (cd ), Acts* du deuxteme congres international deludes arahe.% chreliennes 
(OCA 226: 1986). 93-121. See also Sidney II Griffith. 'A Ninth Century* Summa Theologiae 
Arabica . ihid.. 123-141; idem, ‘The First Christian Summa Theologiae in Arabic Christian Kolam 
in Ninth-Century Palestine*, in M. Gcrvers and K J Bikhazi (cds.), Conversion and Continuity 
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b. The Christian Milieu 

Theodore Abu Qurrah lived and wrote before the appearance of the 
Synodicon of Orthodoxy in 843, and before the accompanying enhancement of 
the significance of the feast of Orthodoxy at the hands of patriarch Metho- 
dios (843-847) in the same year 46 . Moreover, even though Abu Qurrah lived 
well after the lime of the seventh council, Nicaea li in 787, and he composed 
a long work in Arabic in defense of the veneration of the holy icons, he 
apparently had no knowledge of the seventh council 41 . At this time the 
church in the Oriental Patriarchates was effectively cut off from communica¬ 
tion with Constantinople 48 . And this fact is an important circumstance for 
the reader of Abu Qurrah's essay ‘On Orthodoxy’ to keep in mind. The 
milieu in which Abii Qurrah wrote was not the ninth century milieu of 
Constantinopolitan concern with the Synodicon of Orthodoxy. Rather, one 
must read Abu Qurrah’s essay from the perspective of the concerns of the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem, as they developed from the time of the sixth 
council, the third council of Constantinople (680-681). A century and more 
after the council, writers such as Abu Qurrah were still very anxious to pledge 
allegiance to Constantinople III The reception of this council was still an 
issue dividing the Chalcedonians in the Oriental Patriarchates. 

Two factors in particular arc important to remember in this connection. In 
the first place, the monks in the Holy Land had been alarmed at the imperial 
and patriarchal support of Monothelitism and Monenergism, a phenomenon 
that fostered on their part a turn to Rome for the support of Orthodoxy 40 . 


Indigenous, Christian Communities m Islamic Lands. Eighth to Eighteenth Centuries (Toronto. 
1940). IS-31; idem, ‘Islam and the Summa Thcologiac Arabics. Rabi' I. 264 AH'. Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam. 13 (1990), 225-264. 

44 On these matters see J M Husscv, The Orthodox Church wj the Byzantine Empire (Oxford 
History of the Christian Church. Oxford. 1986). 62-65. The basic study remains that of 
J Gouillard. Le synodicon de TOrthodaxie; edition et conmicntaire (Travaux el Mcmnires 2, Paris, 
1967). Sec also J. Duffy and J. Parker. The Synodicon foetus (Washington, 1979) 

41 See Sidney H. Griffith, ‘Theodore Ahii Qurrah's Arabic Tract on the Christian Practice of 
Veneranng images'. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 105 (1985). 53-73. 

4 * On this important point, in addition to articles cited in n I above, sec also Sidney 
H Griffith. ‘Eulychius of Alcxandrai on the Empeior Theophilus and lconoclasm in B> 2 aniium 
a Tenth Century Moment in Christian Apologetics in Arabic 1 . By: 52 (J982). 154-190: ‘Stephen 
of RamJah and the Christian Kerygma in Arabic in Ninth-Century Palestine', JEH 36 (1985), 23- 
45 For a broader view see Hugh Kennedy, The Mclkite Church from the Islamic Conquest to 
the Crusades: Continuity and Adaptation in the Byzantine Legacy', in The /7“ B\:am me 
Congress. Major Papers {New Rochelle. N Y., 1986), 325-343. 

4<l Historically the Holy Land monks were suspicious of the imperial policies, and they often 
dissented from them. Sec F. Thomas Noonan, Political Thought in Greek Palestinian Hagiography 
fea. 526-ca. 630) (Unpublished Ph D. dissertation, the University of Chicago; Chicago. 1975). 
On the issue of imperial Monothelitism and the Palestinians, see M. Richard. ‘Anastasc Ic Sinai'lc, 
THodegos ct le monolhelisme', REB 15 (1957), 29-42; John Moorhead. The Monophysitc 
Response to the Arab Invasions’, By: 51 (1981). 579-591. 
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Secondly, the developing conciliar theology in the Mclkiic community in the 
Oriental Patriarchates had as a catalyst the growing schism in the originally 
Syriac-speaking Chalcedonian community, a portion of whom had accepted 
the emperor Heraclius’ ecclesiastical policy 10 . When after the inception of the 
Abbasid caliphate in the year 750, all meaningful contact with Byzantium was 
interrupted for almost two centuries, the issues that absorbed the attention of 
Orthodox thinkers in the Oriental Patriarchates were still centered on Chris- 
tology and the reception of the six councils, and not the fall-out from 
iconoclasm in Byzantium 51 . After all, in the territory of Islam, the teachings 
of the Bible and of the councils of the church about the person of Jesus were 
still the major topics of public controversy. At no point before the late 
eleventh century does one find in the works of Orthodox Melkites any 
concern with the tensions between the sees of Rome and Constantinople that 
were the topics of so much discussion in the Latin and Grcck-spcaking worlds 
already in the ninth century 52 . 

Against this background, one may appropriately proceed to a quick review 
of Abu Qurrah's conciliar theology. 


II 

Theodore A hu Qurrah's Theology of Councils 

In the essay ‘On Orthodoxy’, Abu Qurrah's first step in developing a 
conciliar theology is to cite what he claims is the Old Testament type for the 
church councils. He points out first of all that Moses in his own lifetime 
delivered the divine laws to the Israelites and provided that they were to be 
administered on a day-to-day basis by a group of appointed officials and 
judges. He reserved to himself only such cases as would be too difficult for the 


1(1 Sec especially (he articles by S P Brock cited in n 39 above, and subsequent remarks in the 
present study. 

J1 In the eleventh century, Melkites were still celebrating si* ecumenical councils according to 
the testimony of the Muslim observer. al-Birum (d 1050). See R. Grivcnu. 'Les fetes dcs mclchncs 
par Abou Rihan al-Birouni'. PO 10 (1915). 304-305. Furthermore, among the Mclkiic collections 
of canons in Arabic from the (3 ,h to the 17"' centuries only seven of the twenty-one MSS 
mention the seventh council See J H Darhladc, l a collection canonique nrabe de* M elk tie \ 
. XIII'-XVII'slides) (Harissa. 1946). 154 155. Nevertheless, it is clear that in the twelfth century 
Melkites in the Holy Land knew of the seventh council. It is mentioned in the Arabic text of an 
Orthodox creed in Sinai Arabic VIS 453. f I2v. a text of the twelfth century in it* present 
condition, the contents of which Rachid Haddad, somewhat improbably in my opinion, dates to 
the ninth ccnlurv. See Haddad. I a Trimte divine, 62-63. 

1J See V CJrumcl. 'Jerusalem entre Rome cl By7ancc: unc leltrc inconnue du palnarche de 
Constantinople Nicolas HI a son colleguc de Jerusalem (vers 1089)'. EO 38 (1939). 104-117; 
J. Nasnillah. Hiuoire du mouvement luiermre dans l'c%tise melcbue du V* au XX* sieclc. vol 111. 
I I (969-1250) (Louvain, 1983). 235-239. 
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appointees (Deut. 1.9-18). When the time of his death approached, however. 
Moses, realizing that doubts and dissensions would plague the Israelites after 
his death, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit provided for the institution 
of Levitical priests and judges who would carry on the role of determining 
doubtful or difficult cases in his place. The people were then bound to the 
decisions of these officials, on pain of death (Deut. 17.8-13). Abu Qurrah 
explains this institution in the following way: 

Note that Moses did not assign the investigation of the statutes about which there was 
some difference, or the decision about them, to any one individual from among the 
common people, neither those who had some claim to learning, nor those who did 
not. Rather, (he Holy Spirit counselled him and he then entrusted this to the council 
of the priests, and to the judge who was to be in the place where God would choose 
that his name he invoked. To no one other than these did he assign, alongside them, 
any investigation whalsovcvcr 53 . 

Abu Qurrah finds the New Testament antitype for this Old Testament 
institution in the narrative of Acts 15. Paul and Barnabas have had a 
disagreement with two men from Judea about the applicability of the law of 
Moses to gentile Christians. The matter is not decided by the parties in the 
dispute. Rather, they refer the question to the gathering of ihc apostles in 
Jerusalem, with Peter at their head. Here the decision is made under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit. For Abu Qurrah, the lesson is obvious. 

Note that... when the two parlies quarrelled in Antioch about that over which they 
disagreed, (he Church did not accept the position either of Paul and Barnabas or of 
those [olhers]. But. all of them were referred to the council of the apostles in which St. 
Peter was present as head and leader When the council of the apostles assembled and 
inquired into the matter, they made a decision according to their considered judgment 
and they attributed their decision to the Holy Spirit; they said, 'll is the Holy Spirit’s 
judgment and ours' 54 . 

The application of this lesson to the life of the post-apostolic church is 
almost immediate: l So it docs not belong to anyone, be he bishop or 
patriarch or anyone else, to say lo the church. “Accept from me what 1 say, 
apart from all the apostles”* 55 . The procedure described in Acts 15 is, 
therefore, normative for the life of the church, according to Abu Qurrah. He 
goes on from here lo claim that this conciliar procedure continues to function 
through the successors of Peter and the apostles. 

For Peter's headship in the council of the apostles, Abu Qurrah cites Matt. 
16.18, Jn. 21.15-17, and Luc. 22.31-32. From these classic Scripture passages 
he draws the following conclusion. ‘Note that St. Peter is the foundation of 
the church, charged with Ihc care of the flock: no man's faith shall fail whose 

53 ftacha, Vn truile dex auvres arabes. 20. 

14 Ibid.. 22. 

41 Ibid. 
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faith is ever his' 56 . Bui this special position is not limited to St. Peter himself, 
Abu Qurrah argues, nor arc the prerogatives of the apostles to decide the 
affairs of the church in council, with the confirmation of St. Peter, limited to 
the apostles of the New Testament times. St. Peter's Roman successors 
continue to exercice his headship, says Abu Qurrah, and the successors of the 
apostles continue to meet in council to determine the course of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and to be subject to the affirmation of Si. Peter's successors. 

Abu Qurrah advances a novel scriptural argument in favor of his view of 
the pivotal role of the successors of St. Peter to affirm (at-iaihbit) the 
sucessors of the other apostles in their faith. He takes Christ's charge to Peter 
as his basic text: *1 have petitioned for you. that you may not vitiate your 
failh, but turn to your brothers at the right time and confirm them’ (Luc. 
22.32). As a matter of historical fact. Abu Qurrah now argues, these words 
could not apply alike to St. Peter himself and to his fellow apostles. They 
must refer to the successors of St. Peter and the successors of the apostles. 
For just as Christ said to the Apostles that he would be with them until the 
end of time (Matt. 28.20), not meaning just those first apostles but their 
successors and their flocks, so Christ spoke to St, Peter in Luc. 22.32, 
meaning St. Peter’s successors: 

The proof of this is dial St. Peier himself is (he only one of the apostles who vitiated 
his faith and disbelieved in Christ. Perhaps Christ abandoned him io this simply in 
order to verify to us that He did not mean him in that saying. We do nol see any one 
of ihe apostles fallen, nor any one (of them] in need of St. Peter to confirm him 5 " 

The fact is. as Abu Qurrah sees it. that in the New Testament the other 
apostles remained faithful, when St. Peter did not. Therefore, the other 
apostles had no need of his affirmation. The situation is Ihe reverse in post- 
apostolic times. The successors of the apostles, some of whom have wandered 
astray, need the affirmation of the successors of St. Peter, who have not fallen 
away from the true faith, in accordance with Christ's words to St. Peter. So, 
Abu Qurrah thinks that Satan only began his sifiing of the church through 
the agency of the heresiarchs in post-apostolic times. 

Abu Qurrah then applies the basic model he has derived from Acts 15 to 
the first six general councils of the church, describing these as the only true 
arbiters of orthodoxy. The pattern is simple and consistent in each instance. 
First he names the person who proposed the questionable teaching, which a 
council was called to investigate, fn the instance of Nestorius. for example, 
Abu Qurrah says. 'And when Nestorius went out and said about Christ, what 
he said and the church refused what he said, she referred it to the Holy 
Council, according to her custom' sa . Then Abu Qurrah claims that when 


56 Ibid . 23 
15 ibtd 
" Ibid . 24. 
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each of the six councils gathered together, it was, ‘by order of the bishop of 
Rome (bi ttmur usquj rumiyyah)' S9 , to conduct an investigation ( an-nazar ) 
into the matter referred to it. It is important for Abu Qurrah that no one's 
opinion was accepted until the decision of the council was delivered. He 
makes this point especially clear. In the instance of the heresy of Eutychcs 
and Dioscorus (i.e., Monophvsitism). for example, he says. 

The Church denied their position and some of the holy fathers rose up to dispute 
with them, but (he church accepted neither their opinion nor that of those who 
disputed with them. Rather, she referred the mailer to the holy council according to 
her custom 60 . 

Finally, Abu Qurrah teaches that the opinion of the council is then the 
opinion of the Holy Spirit, and no one has the right to conduct an investiga¬ 
tion ( nazar) independently and alongside a council. For example, in the 
instance of the council of Chalcedon. the church accepted its decision. ‘And 
she knew that she had no right to an investigation apart from this council. 
She knew for certain that the opinion which emerged from it was unquestionably 
the opinion of the Holy Spirit' 61 . Therefore, in Abu Qurrah’s view, to 
disagree with the leaching of a council is to disagree with the Holy Spirit. 

Abu Qurrah's discussion of each one of the six councils is quite schematic. 
His purpose is to demonstrate the customary pattern of their occurrence in 
the life of the church, and to argue that this pattern corresponds to the model 
described in Acts 15. He defends all six of the ecumenical councils he knows 
as the measures of orthodoxy in the theological controversies of his own day. 
Because of the biblically warranted customary pattern he claims for them. 
Abu Qurrah argues that to reject any one of the six councils admits the 
logical implication that any one or all of them may be similarly rejected by 
the interested parties. In his view, ihis possibility would then involve the 
reduction of Christianity to ‘a form of Judaism', i.e.. a mere adherence to the 
texts of the scriptures without a concern for the meanings which the Holy 
Spirit meant — the whole point at issue for Abu Qurrah 62 . This allegation 
then leads him to a discussion of the three major objections which his 
opponents put against the acceptance of one or more of the councils, usually 
against the council which rejected their position. The three objections are as 
follows: that the council made its determination out of ignorance or injustice; 

" /hid.. 2J. 24. 25. 26. 

60 /hid , 24 

61 /but.. 25. 

6 * (bid., JO. On the significance of anti-Jewishness in the Christian apologies in the Islamic 
context, see S.H, Griffith, ‘Jews and Muslims in Christian Syriac and Arabic Texts of the Ninth 
Century'. Jewish Iluiory, t (1988). 65-94. Abu Qurrah's insistence on the authority of the 
scriptures properly interpreted, and not left uninlcrprcrcd. i.e.. ‘a form of Judaism', is a concern 
he shares wiih Maximus Confessor. See J. Pclikan, ‘Council or b'aiher or Scriplurc: the Concept 
of Authority in the Theology of Maximus Confessor", in L) Neiman and M Schatkin feds.), The 
Heritage of the Early Church (OCA 195; I97J). 227-288 
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thal it was only convoked by some king; or that the previous council had 
forbidden anything to be added to or subtracted from what it had declared 
on a given point 63 . 

The answer to the first objection is clear. Ahu Qurrah says. Whoever 
maintains that a council made its decisions out of ignorance or injustice is 
simply introducing his own opinion into the question, whereas the Holy Spirit 
has not committed it to him or to anyone else independently to conduct an 
investigation into conciliar affairs 64 . As for the second objection. Abu 
Qurrah admits thal the emperors had a hand in the gathering of the councils. 
In this connection he names Constantine (324-337), Theodosius I (379-395). 
Theodosius II (408-450). Marcion (450-457). Justinian (527-565), and Cons¬ 
tantine IV (668-685). And then he goes on to explain the emperor's role in the 
church: 

It is necessary for the church to praise Christ, since he made the kings subject io her, 
lhai they might serve her fathers and her teachers, because every king in whose lime 
one of these councils convened, was one of the most pious of all. since he supported it 
by hosting it and restrained the divisions in it so that the lathers might be enabled to 
investigate into the religion with protection and composure and to carry nut its 
decision. As lar as the king himself is concerned, it did not belong to him to 
investigate into the religious mailer or to confirm the decision about anything. He was 
merely a servant to the fathers, listening to them obediently and accepting whatever 
they decided in the religious affair without participating with them in any of the 
investigation 05 . 

As for the third objection, Ahu Qurrah simply observes that the Holy 
Spirit is not self-contradictory. The cure of an earlier disease, while exclusive 
for that disease, cannot reasonably be expected to determine the cure for a 
later disease. Accordingly. Abu Qurrah said. 

No council will say to (he church... that it is not right for the fathers, who arc her 
physicians, to gather in council in the future to extirpate a sickness from her, just as 
this one extirpated the sickness that arose in its own time 66 . 

So it is according to Abu Qurrah, that the Holy Spirit has made the 
institution of the councils a perpetual substitute for Ihe apostles, just as 
Moses made the gatherings of Lcvitcs and judges a continuing institution to 
deal with differences among the Israelites after his own lime 67 . And within 
the parameters of the institution of the councils, the bishop of Rome, as the 
successor of St. Peter, administers the conciliar deliberations and confirms the 
orthodoxy of his fellows in ihe episcopate. In another essay. 'On I he Death of 
Christ*. Abu Qurrah states this latter position clearly: 

■ # Ibid. 27. 

84 Ibid. 

45 Ibid.. 28 

84 Ibid . 29 
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By the grace of the Holy Spirit, in every circumstance our recourse is simply to build 
ourselves on the foundation of St. Peter, who administered the six holy councils which 
were convened by the order of (he bishop of Rome, the capital of ihc world. Whoever 
is established on her throne is the one entrusted by Christ to turn to the people of (he 
church with his ecumenical council, and to confirm them, as we have established in a 
number of other places 6 ". 


Abu Qurrah Between Rome ami Constantinople 

Of the issues raised in connection with church councils in Theodore Abu 
Qurrah’s essay ‘On Orthodoxy', three in particular are notable from the point 
of view of one who is interested in the history of the Christian communities in 
the world of Islam. These three issues are: the institution of the council to 
speak to the church in the voice of the Holy Spirit; the headship of the bishop 
of Rome, and his role in summoning a council, and in affirming the faith of 
his brother bishops; the link between the church council and the executive 
authority of the Roman emperor. Behind it all in Abu Qurrah’s presentation 
of these familiar themes is the challenge of Islam, on the one hand questioning 
the integrity of the Christian Bible; on the other hand rejecting what the 
church teaches about Christ, with the charge that her doctrines were elaborated 
in politically inspired councils, and that they notably departed from Christ’s 
own life and teaching. One may the most readily discuss these issues from two 
perspectives, the history of ideas within the Chalccdonian community, which 
was Abu Qurrah’s own allegiance, and the milieu of Christian intcnconfcssional 
controversy within the world of Islam. 

A. Chalcedonian Perspectives 

Theologically, Abu Qurrah’s ideas about the position and the role of the 
bishop of Rome have most affinity with those elaborated in the years of the 
Monothelete controversies, prior to the sixth ecumenical council, principally 
by Maximus Confessor 60 . Two items in particular stand out in what Abu 
Qurrah says about the bishop of Rome. The first one is his insistence that the 
Petrine primacy refers not only to Peter himself, but to his successors in the 
see of Rome, who. like Peter before them, have the responsibility to affirm 

68 Bacha, truvres arabes. 70. 

' See J -M Garrigues. ‘Le sens dc la primauic romaine chez saint Maxime lc Confcsscur*. 
Isnna. 21 (1976). 6-24. For ihc historical conlcxl between Constantinople III and Nicca II see also 
J. Gouillard, ‘l.cglisc d'Oricnl et la primaule romaine au icmps dc Piconoclasme'. tsiina. 21 
(1976), 25-54. where Theodore Abu Qurrah's ideas arc briefly mentioned (51-52), but without any 
reference to his own historical circumstances Far the broader picture of Ry/aniinc concerns, with 
no mention of Abu Qurrah, and no reference to the milieu of ihc church in the Islamic world, see 
F. Dvnmik. Byzantium and the Roman Primacy (2 m * printing, with corrections: New York. 1979). 
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their brother bishops, the successors of the apostles, in their faith 10 . Here is 
not the place to discuss this issue in any detail. One might simply note in 
passing that Abu Qurrah’s ideas in regard to the role of the bishop of Rome 
in confirming the faith of the other bishops echoes the ihought of Maximus, 
for whom, as one commentator writes, 'the charism of Rome consists in 
confirming the orthodox faith by guaranteeing the authentic conciliarity of 
the confession of Christians' 11 . 

This conciliar dimension for the role for the bishop of Rome accords well 
with the second notable item in what Abu Qurrah says about this bishop. He 
insists five times in the essay On Orthodoxy’, that ecumenical councils gather 
‘by order of the bishop of Rome’ 12 . As Hermann Josef Siebcn remarked 
about the historical inaccuracy of this phrase, ‘the obvious slylixation of 
history is theologically conditioned’ 13 . And the theological condition according 
to him is that ‘in Theodore’s eyes, the participation of the Bishop of Rome 
belongs to the legitimacy of a council, if not actually the summons and the 
leadership of the council’ 14 . The problem here, of course, is that Abu 
Qurrah’s expression ‘by order of, or ‘at the bidding of the bishop of Rome 
seems too strong, in view of the historical record of the actual summoning of 
the councils 13 . The overstatement must have a purpose. It is a claim for 
which Abu Qurrah seems to have had no known authority to cite. 

Readers will recall that in another tract, ‘On the Death of Christ’. Abu 
Qurrah spoke of‘St. Peter, who administered ( dabbara ) the six holy councils 
which were convened by the order of the bishop of Rome, the capital of the 
world’ 7 ®. Here the claim is even more far reaching. So one must assume that 
Abu Qurrah had pressing reasons for this enhancement of the role of the 
bishop of Rome in the setting of the ecumenical council. Perhaps the 
explanation is to be found in his own historical and intellectual circumstances. 

One must remember that against the background of Islam's objections to 
Christianity, Abu Qurrah’s immediate purpose was to argue that the Chris¬ 
tian Bible is the only credible warrant of religious faith, and that the church 
council is the only Biblically warranted method of clarifying what the Bible 


10 Abu Qurrah. therefore, did not espouse ideas wholly compatible with those of Father John 
Meyendorff. ‘Si. Peter in Byzantine Theology*, m J. Meyendorff ri ai, The Primacy of Peter 
(Leighton Buzzard. Bedfordshire. U K , I973 J ). 7-29 

71 Garrigues. ‘le sens de la primauic', 10. It may not be without significance to recall that 
Maximus was in all probability horn and raised in Palestine, and that he became a monk in the 
monastery of St. Chariton, the very monastery where a number of Ahu Quriah's texts were 
copied. Later Maximus was an associate of patriarch Sophronius. See Brock, ‘An Early Syriac 
Life', csp. 340-343. On the MSS copied at Mar Chariton, sec Griffith. 'Greek into Arabic'. 

-,s See n. 59 above. 

Sieben. 'Theodore Abu Qurra uher “unfehlbarc" Konzilien*. 18b. 
t4 Ibid. 

T1 Sec ibid., p. 177 and n. 21 for Sicben's remarks. 

78 See n. 68 above. 
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truly means when doctrinal difficulties arise. Furthermore, in the Islamic 
milieu, he was pressed to show that these councils did not really answer to the 
Byzantine civil authority, as the Muslims charged. Rather. Abu Qurrah 
claimed that they were under the jurisdiction of religious authority, again by 
Biblical warrant. And the veracity of the Bible, in Abu Qurrah's view, stood 
firmly on the testimony of the evidentiary miracles worked by the apostles 
and the disciples in Jesus' name'”. So just as the Holy Spirit spoke in the 
Bible, so did he speak in the ecumenical council. In this context Abu Qurrah 
put forward the Petrine primacy, and interpreted it to mean that it belonged 
to the bishop of Rome to order the holding of a council, even to administer 
it, even though the emperor on each occasion is explicitly said to have 
gathered, or convened it (gama'ahu ) 18 . In this way. on Abu Qurrah's view, 
through his Roman successors, St. Peter confirmed the faith of his fellow 
apostles, by confirming the orthodoxy of their successors. In Abu Qurrah’s 
parlance, to obey the teaching of a council is one way ‘we might inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, promised to everyone who builds on the foundation of 
Mar Peter, that is of the Holy Spirit' 70 . Clearly, a certain theological 
development has here overtaken what history by itself can reasonably be 
called upon to verify. 

Abu Qurrah's main purpose in the essay ‘On Orthodoxy* was to defend the 
leaching authority of the six ecumenical councils of which he knew, not to 
make any independent claims for the Petrine primacy. The councils were the 
important focus for him because in his own milieu the internal Chalcedonian 
struggle for the orthodox faith was an effort to commend the reception of 
these councils, in particular the sixth council, to persons in the Syriac and 
Arabic-speaking community, many of the Chalcedonians among whom, in 
Abu Qurrah’s day. as he claims, were following the lead of some among ihc 
Maronites in giving their allegiance to Monothelctism" 0 . Among the Melkitcs. 
who were swiftly adopting Arabic as their public language, the argument Abu 
Qurrah joined had been under way since the days of patriarch Sophronius of 
Jerusalem (d. 638) and Anastasius of Sinai (d.c. 700), not to mention John of 
Damascus (d.c. 749). Their claim was, as John of Damascus staled most 
suocintly, that since the Monothclites ‘proclaim two natures and one hypostasis 
in Christ, but they hold one will and one operation, thus destroying the 


Sicben misses the point of Abu Qurrah's appeal to the probative value of miracles He did 
not, pace Sicbcn, emphasize a parallel between miracle and council, nor did he treat the 
institution of the council as itself an evidentiary miracle See Sichcn, ‘Theodore Ahu Qurra uber 
'unfehlbarc Konzilicn'. 189-191. Rather, in Abu Qurrah's view, the miracles warrant the 
acceptance of the Scriptures as the Christians have them, and the Scriptures warrant the 
acceptance of the teaching of the councils. 

7 * Sec Bach a, (in twite de.\ oeu\res arabes. 27 
Ibid., 33. 

*° See particularly the Studies by S P Brock listed in n. 39 above 
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duality of the natures, they come very close to the teachings of Apollinaris' 81 . 
In other words, in the Islamic milieu, to refuse to receive the teaching of the 
sixth council was in Abu Qurrah’s view tantamount to joining the Monophy- 
sites. In Orthodox eyes. Monophysite ideas were the very ones most liable to 
elicit hostile Islamic polemic, as Anastasius of Sinai had pointed out almost a 
century earlier 82 . And Abu Qurrah himself devoted most of his own energies 
to arguing in Arabic that the Monophysites did not present orthodox 
Christian doctrine. 

Within the Chalcedonian community in the Oriental Patriarchates Abu 
Qurrah's argument in the essay ‘On Orthodoxy' was geared principally to 
rebut any objection to the reception of the teaching of the sixth council. This 
was the live issue among the Syriac and Arabic-speaking Mclkites of his time 
and place. Consequently, in tandem with his repeated insistence that the 
emperors gathered the councils at the bidding of the bishops of Rome, one 
linds in each instance some variation of the following formula, that after each 
council, 'the holy church received the doctrine of this council, as she had 
received the councils |bcfore it,]... and she knew for certain (hat the opinion 
(i ur-ra'y ) that emerged from it was without a doubt the opinion of the Holy 
Spirit* 83 . 

Therefore, one may say that Abu Qurrah's principal claim is that the Holy 
Spirit teaches the church through the councils, analogously to the teaching 
the church receives from the Bible. The role of the bishop of Rome is to 
confirm orthodoxy, within the context of his fulfillment of Peter's role in a 
council. The role of the church is to receive the teaching of a council as the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, ‘and it does not belong to her', as Ahu Qurrah 
says, 'to conduct an investigation alongside the council' 84 . 

B. Interconfessional Coniroverv 

Theodore Abu Qurrah's concern for whal Juan-Miguel Garrigues calls the 
charisnT of the see of Rome 83 came at a time when in Byzantium all of the 
theological energies were being consumed in one way or another in the 
iconoclast controversies. The iconophilc council, Nicca II in 787, occurred 
during Ahu Qurrah's lifetime, but, as we have seen, he knew nothing about 


11 B. Kniter. Die Schri/ten des Johannes von Damaskos. vol. IV, Liber dc haercsibus cl Opera 
Pole mica (Berlin and New York. 1981), 59. The iranslahon here it slighliv adapted from 
F IL Chase. Sami John of Damascus. Writings (The Fathers of the Church; New York, 1958). 

152. 

See S H Griffith. ‘Anastasius of Sinai, the Hodcgos. and the Muslims'. Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, 32 (1987), 341-358. 

,J Bacha. Un iraife des truvres arahes. 25; see also 23 24. 26. 

Ibid.. 24. 

Sec Garrigues. 'La primaulc romaine chez Maximc’. 6. 
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it a<J . His own Arabic tract in defense of the practice of venerating the icons, 
relying heavily as it did on St. John of Damascus' three Greek orations 
Contra Imuginurn Calumniatores * 1 , nevertheless addressed a situation which 
obtained in the Christian communities in (he caliphate. The problem was that 
in the oriental patriarchates there were groups of Christians who ceased to 
make the customary prostration to the holy icons because of the reproaches 
of Jews and Muslims, and particularly the latter 88 . The situation bore little 
resemblance to what was going on in Byzantium in the first decade of the 
ninth century, within which period of time Abu Qurrah wrote his tract. By 
the year 843 and the re-establishmcnt of Orthodoxy in Byzantium, another 
event which went unnoticed in the Orient, Abu Qurrah had long since passed 
away. 

The fact is that for all practical purposes, as I have argued elsewhere, the 
churches in the Islamic world were cut off from Constantinople and were 
incommunicado with the Byzantine world from the mid-cighlh century to well 
into the tenth century, as Futychius of Alexandria expressly testifies 80 . 
Documents originating in Constantinople mention letters to the eastern sees 
during this period, and record the replies of legates from the east living in 
exile 00 , but in the Orient there is no mention of these affairs. There were 
numerous refugees, particularly from Palestine, in Constantinople, especially 
after the teens of the ninth century, as Thcophanes and others record 91 , But 
there is no reliable record of two-way traffic between the secs in this period of 
roughly a century and a half. In other words, in the Arabophonc Melkitc 
churches within the caliphate, and particularly in the monastic communities 
where theological scholarship managed to survive, the conditions for a 
somewhat independent doctrinal development briefly but definitely obtained. 
Scholars have not often recognized it because the deafening roar of Icono- 
clasm in Byzantium, and of the modern efforts to explain it, has all but 
drowned out the sound of any other concern. And by the time the icon crisis 
was resolved, and the ecclesiastical interests of Byzantium shifted in the days 
of Photius (c. 810-c. 895) to issues associated with the relationship between 
New Rome and Old Rome (yet another controversy that went practically 


See on. 47 and 51 above. 

*■ See B. Roller (cd.). Die Schrifien ties Johannes von Dam ask os, vol. Ill, Contra Imaginum 
Catumniatores Orationes Tres (Berlin and New York, 1975). 

" See Dick. Traile du culte des icones, 87-88 

,fl See n. 48 above. Prior lo the Ahbasid revolulion ihcre were numerous contacts between 
Chnslians in Hyzannum and in the caliphate, pare S. Vailhe. 'L cglisc maromie du V* an IX* siccle'. 
EO 9 (1906), 257-267. 341-351 

Sec. e g., the mention of such communications in W Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival. 
780~842 (Stanford, California. 1988). 77-78 221. 290. 311 

91 See J Gouillard. ijn “Quartier” d'emigres palcsiinicm a Constantinople au ix* siecleT. 
Revue des Etudes Sud-Esi Europeenne. f, 7 (1969), 73-76. For Thcophanes' remarks see C. Dc Roor 
(cd,), Theophanis Chronogrctphia (2 vols.: Leipzig. 1883-1885). vol. 1. p. 499 
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unnoticed at the lime in the churches of Ihc caliphate), no one was paying 
any attention to the theological concerns of the cast. 

In Theodore Abu Qurrah's lifetime, while the Byzantines were concerned 
with the iconoclasts and the theology of the icons, the predominant issue 
within the Melkitc church was still Christology. Chalcedonian orthodoxy had 
been firmly rooted in the monastic communities of Palestine, the intellectual 
heart of the Melkite world in early Abbasid limes, since the fifth century 92 . 
And the patriarchate of Jerusalem had remained a bulwark of ’Orthodoxy’ 
throughout the Monenergist and Monothelite controversies of the early 
Islamic era, as the mere mention of the names of Anastasius of Sinai. 
Sophronius of Jerusalem and John of Damascus will serve to exemplify 93 . In 
Abu Qurrah's day the struggle was to maintain the orthodoxy of the six 
councils in affirmation of the full divinity and the full humanity of Jesus the 
Messiah, against objections coming from Ncstorians, Jacobites and Muslims. 

A feature of Christian apologetics in Syriac and Arabic in the early 
Abbasid period was the appeal writers sometimes made to the Muslims in 
behalf of the reasonableness of their own Christology, by contrast with that 
of their fellow Christian adversaries 94 . In this respect, the influence of Islam, 
and the distinctive Christology of the Qur'an. served to sharpen the Christo- 
logical debates among the Christians in the caliphate. In Abu Qurrah's 
instance this effect is pariicularly noticeable in that while he argued against 
Nestorians and Jacobites, as well as the Muslims, the Jacobites were the 
special target of his polemics, because in Abu Qurrah's view their doctrinal 
formulae played directly into the hands of the Muslim polemicists 95 . The 
point becomes dear when one realizes the directness of the Islamic challenge. 
For instance, in an essay on the nations of the civilized world and their 
religious beliefs, the Muslim writer al-Jahiz (d. A.D. 868) had the following to 
say about what the Byzantines ( ar-Rum ), that is to say Abu Qurrah’s co¬ 
religionists, believe about Christ. He wrote: 

Had we noi seen with our eyes and heard with our cars... we would not have believed 
that a people, theologians, physicians... would say aboul a man whom they had seen 
eating and drinking... then pul to death, according to their claim, and crucified, lhat 
he is Lord, creator, provident God and that he is eternal, unoriginated... (hen being as 
proud of his being killed and crucified as the Jews arc proud of killing and crucifying 
him 06 . 

01 Sec Lorenzo Pcrrone. La C hies a Ji Paleslina e le Contruwrste Cnstologtehe (Brescia, 1980). 

01 See Richard. 'Anastase Ic SinaVic'; Christoph von Schonbom. Sophrone fit Jerusalem; vie 
monaslique et confession dagmatique (Paris. 1972): Alain Riou, 1* monde ei leglisc scion Moxime 
le Confesseur (Paris, 1973). See also John Meyendorff. Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions 
(Cresiwood. NY. 1989). 333-373. 

See. e.g.. patriarch Timothy I's remark to the caliph a!-Mahdi lhat the Byzantines ‘attribute 
suffering and death in the flesh to the One who neither suffers or dies', in H. Putman. L'fcgltse et 
I'islam sous Ttmothee / f780-82Jj (Beyrouth, 1975). 249-250 (French) 33 (Arabic). 

01 Griffith. The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abu Qurrah'. 172-221. 

^ Charles Pellai. *AI-Gahtz. les nations civtlisccs ct les croyantes rdigieuses’. Journal 
Asiatique. 260 (1967), 99-100. 
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According lo Abu Qurrah, Jacobite Christology falls before challenges 
such as ihis one because its doctrinal formulae, if taken literally, unwittingly 
ascribe change, sufferings, death and containment to the divine nature 01 — 
the very charge which Muslim polemicists were urging against all Christians. 
So for Abu Qurrah the argument with the Jacobites was an essential part of 
the vindication of Christian doctrine in the Arabic-speaking milieu of the 
Muslims. 

Jacobite writers contemporary with Abu Qurrah took notice of his polemic 
and responded in kind. Habib ibn Hidmah Abu Ra’itah. for example, wrote a 
letter to an Armenian prince in which he refutes Abu Qurrah's arguments, 
naming him some ten times, and designating Maximus Confessor as his 
master 0 ®. And Michael the Syrian much later records the memory of Abu 
Qurrah preserved in the Syrian Orthodox community, describing him as one 
who went about the country propagating the teachings of Maximus the 
Confessor, and remarking that ‘because he was a sophist, and engaged in 
dialectics with the pagans (hanpe, i.e.. the Muslims) and knew the Saracen 
language, he was an object of wonder to the simple folk’ 00 , 

If Christological controversy with the Jacobites in the Islamic milieu was a 
major theological preoccupation for Theodore Abu Qurrah. the mention of 
the name of Maximus the Confessor brings one back to a consideration of 
Abu Qurrah's own intellectual horizon at the turn of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. For in that milieu, Ahu Qurrah and the Mclkites, as their name 
implies, were deemed by both Muslims and Monophysitcs to have put their 
faith in teachings propounded by Roman emperors 100 , rather than in the 
teachings of the Scriptures. And in the tract ‘On Orthodoxy' Abu Qurrah 
defended the position of his community by arguing that the teachings of the 
six councils of ‘Orthodoxy* were in fact based upon the Scriptures and on the 
scripture-warranted method of discovering the true meaning of scriptural 
passages. Furthermore, drawing on the heritage of the theology of Maximus 
Confessor ,01 . as wc have seen, Abu Qurrah elaborated a view of the role of 
the bishop of Rome in the ecumenical councils which in his view extricated 


*’ Sec 1 Die. 'Deux cents inedits de Theodore Abuqurra'. Mus 72 (1959). 59. 

** Georg Graf, Die Schnften de.x Jacobtten Habib ibn Hidma Abu Rd it a (CSCO 1 30 and 131; 
1951), 73fT., esp 79. 

J.B Chaboi. Chronique de .Michel le synen. pairiarchc jacohite d’Antiochc i i!M-i 199) 
(4vols.: Paris. 1899-1910), vol. 3. 32 (French), vo! 4. 495-496 (Syriac) 

140 The lerm ’Melkites 1 in Ihis sense means ‘king's men' (fkiotXiKoi). and was used of the 
Chalccdonians in the east by the Jacobites, in a pejorative way. See the remarks of J R. Asscma- 
nus, Bibliotheca Orientnhs Clemen lino- Yaticana I (Rome, 1719), 507-509 See also .1 Spencer 
Triniingham, Christianity among the Arabs in Pre-lsliimtc Times (London and New York. 1979), 
213. Among Muslims the term appears already in the works of the tenth century writer al- 
Mas'udi See C. Charon, L'origine ethnographique dcs Mclkites', EO 11 (1908). 90. 

,01 See Garrigues. ‘Le sens de la primaute'; Gouillard, 'L'cglise d’Orienl ct la primaute 
romamc'; Riou. Le monde et leglise, 206-212 
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himself and the Mclkitcs from the charge of an emperor-based faith as it was 
levelled by both Muslims and Monophysites. 

Abu Qurrah thus built his theological developments on the clarifications 
which had emerged in the Monenergist and Monothclite controversies within 
Chalccdonian circles in the seventh century. As wc have seen, the principal 
supporters of‘Orthodoxy' in these controversies, who thereby pm themselves 
at variance with imperial policy in the matter, were Sophronius of Jerusalem 
and Maximus Confessor. The latter, wc now know, was a Palestinian by birth 
and one lime monk of the monastery of Mar Chariton in the desert of 
Judah 101 , which was an active center of Arabophonc theological scholarship 
in Abu Qurrah’s day 103 . What is more, both of ihcsc figures had close ties 
with Rome and with Pope Martin I (655), who had condemned Monothelitism 
at a synod at the Lateran in 649. Furthermore, also present at the synod and 
actively supporting it were monks from the monastery of Mar Sabas, who 
now had a sister house in Rome, together with other Melkite prelates and 
churchmen from Palestine and Arabia 104 Theologically all of these purtici- 
pants came to support a view of the primacy of the Roman see in bringing 
theological disputes to conciliation which would be grist for Abu Qurrah s 
mill just over a century after the sixth ecumenical council, held in Constanti¬ 
nople in 680/681. In his letter to emperor Constantine IV (668-685) on this 
occasion. Pope Agatho (678-681) voiced a conviction which Abu Qurrah 
would later echo in his tract ‘On Orthodoxy'. The Pope claimed that the 
church of Rome had ‘never departed from the way of the truth', and was 
‘never obscured by any heresy' 105 . 

Whcn more than a hundred years later Abu Qurrah was active as a 
controversialist in the Chalcedonian cause there were two groups within the 
Syriac and Arabic-speaking Christian communities who were his principal 
adversaries. They were the Jacobites, as we have seen, and the Maronites. For 
Abu Qurrah the latter were Monothclitcs 106 . And it was in response to them 
in the first place that the full weight of the tract ‘On Orthodoxy' was brought 
to bear. This was the circumstance which provided Abu Qurrah the opportunity 
to enhance the role of the bishop of Rome in his account of the functioning 


,0 * See Sebastian Brock, "An Party Syriac Life', 304 (Syriac). 315 (English). 321 (Commen¬ 
tary). 

iflJ See Griffith. 'Stephen of Randall' 

104 Sec Jcan-Maric Sansterre. Lex mvines grecs el oriertraux d Rome aux epoques hyzanune el 
carohngienne .milieu du VI* s. — fin du IX* j.) (2 vols.: Bruxelles. 1980). vo!. 1, esp 22-30. 115- 
127. 

,os Quoted in the translation of J. MeyendortT. Imperial Unity. 370. 

50a in his edition of the text of'On Orthodoxy’. Bacha systematically changed Abu Qurrah's 
use of the word 'Maronites' to 'Monothelilcs' Sec n. 39 above. In his letter in defense of the 
addition to the Trishaginn, Habib ibn Hidmah Abu Ra'itah distinguished between 'a Melkite 
Maximist Chalcedonian' and the Melkite Maronite Chalccdomans'. See Graf, Die Schnfien des 
Abu Rd'ita, vol. 130, 79 See also Brock. A Syriac Fragment’, 69-71 
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of the ecumenical councils. For. as Chalccdonians. the Maronites already 
would have accepted the orthodoxy of the first five councils, and, like Abu 
Qurrah, in the Syriac-speaking milieu they would already have had to defend 
their allegiance to the ‘Tome of Leo’, Pope Leo l’s (d. 461) letter of the year 
449 to patriarch Flavian of Constantinople (447-449). which was accepted at 
the council of Chalccdon (451) as an orthodox statement of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and received with the remark, ‘Peter has spoken thus 
through Leo’ 101 . 

Leo's Tome was a point of contention between Chalccdonians and Jacobites in 
the Syriac-speaking milieu already in the sixth century 108 . And in it and 
other works of Leo there are essential elements of the line of thinking which 
appears in Abu Qurrah’s tract ‘On Orthodoxy’, such as Petrine primacy, the 
importance of the consensus of the fathers, and the idea of the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit in the teaching of a council 100 . In his tract ‘On the Death of 
Christ’, largely addressed to Jacobites. Abu Qurrah said. 

From the words of the holy fathers we have adduced every sort of example, in thirty 
tractates which we composed in Syriac as a commendation for the opinion of 
Orthodoxy and for the statement of the holy Mar Leo. the bishop of Rome 110 . 

Perhaps it is not too far fetched to propose that the historical explanation 
for Abu Qurrah’s elaboration of the scenario according to which the bishops 
of Rome administered the ecumenical councils, lay in his conflation of the 
image of Leo at Chalccdon as he imagined it, with the theology of Maximus 
Confessor 1,1 . What pressured him to make this theological ‘quantum leap’ 
was the situation in which he actually found himself, having to answer 
Jacobites and Maronites on the one hand, and on the other hand having to 
argue against the Muslims that the Melkite creed was both based on the 
scriptures, and free of any implication of political or religious allegiance to 
the Roman emperors of Byzantium. For. according to Abu Qurrah. the 
councils, which the scriptures themselves warranted, were gathered, not at the 


107 Quoted in the translation of Henry R Pcrcival fed.). The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the 
Undivided Church: their Canons and Dogmatic Decrees (Niccnc and Posl-Niccne Fathers 14; 
reprint, Grand Rapids. Michigan. 1983), 259. 

,0 * Timothy Aclurus' line hy line refutation of Leo's Tome was available in a Syriac 
translation before A.D. 562 Sec R Y Ebied and L.R Wickham, Timothy Aclurus; Against the 
Definition of the Council of Chakedon'. in Laga, Munilz, Van Rompay, After Chalcedon , I 15- 
166 See also P. Mouterde. ‘Les versions syriaques du Tome de saint Leon*. Melanges de 
t'Universite Saint-Joseph 16 <1932), 121-165 Melkite versions of the Tome in Syriac were available 
well before ihe early eighlh century. Mouterde. 127 

108 See Aloys Gnllmeier. Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 2, part I. 'From Chalccdon to 
Justinian I', trans. P. Allen and J. Cawte (Atlanta. Ga.. 1987), 120-M9. 

110 Bacha. Les truvres arabes. 60-61. 

111 It is interesting to note that Abu Qurrah's Byzantine contemporary and fellow spirit, Si. 
Theodore of Studios (759-826), in a letter to Pope Leo III (d. 816), remarked that 'a legitimate 
synod has to be approved by your divine primacy (nprotupyin)', PG 99. col. 1020. 
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behest of the emperors, but at the bidding of the bishops of Rome. One must 
admit that in context this theological rationale does not lack theoretical 
ingenuity, although it may not stand up to the scrutiny of modern scholars, 
who have access to historical documents which could have been beyond 
Theodore Abu Qurrah’s reach. Doubtless Abu Qurrah would suggest that the 
documents of history must themselves be properly interpreted. 
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